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WM. ALLEN ; HISLIFE AND LABORS. | ways felt under deep personal obligations. 





Continued from page 37. 


The third journey was to Vienna and 
Verona in 1822, and was undertaken 
chiefly for the purpose of again meeting 
the Emperor of Russia, and endeavoring 
to interest him in the cause of the poor 
Greeks, and in the abolition of slavery. 
On reaching Vienna, he was immediately 
sent for by Alexander. The interview 
was long and satisfactory; the Emperor 
encouraged him to speak freely; and in 
succession, the German colonies, schools, 
the slave-trade, and the condition of the 
Greeks were severally discussed. During 
a second visit, the Emperor urged him to 
go to Verona,* where he again met him 
twice, and entered fully and warmly into 
his various benevolent projects. In the 
course of these interviews, entire hours 
were occupied in religious conversa- 
tion and in social worship. The Emperor 
spoke much of trials known only to him- 
self and God ; of temptations under which 
he could find no relief except in the pro- 
mise, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee ;’’ 
and of sorrows which drove him continu- 
ally to a throne of grace. After these 
conversations they sat in silence, prayed and 
parted. On the 31st of Tenth mo. William 
Allen waited upon him to take leave. 
After describing a lengthened conversa- 
tion, he adds, “It was now between nine 
and ten o’clock, but we seemed loth to 


part. When I rose, he embraced and. 


kissed me three times, saying, ‘ Remem- 
ber me to your family, I should like to 
know them.’ Ah! when and where shall 
we meet again?’ They never saw each 
other more ; the death of Alexander, which 
took place in 1825, putting an end to this 
singular friendship between a Russian Em- 
peror and an English tradesman—a pow- 
erful despot and a plain Friend. 

During William Allen’s stay at Verona, 
Prince Esterhazy, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, and the Duke of Wellington, all 
treated him with the greatest kindness and 
attention. The duke, who seems to liave 
entertained a sincere respect for his charac- 
ter, asked him to dinner, to meet some of 
the eminent persons then assembled at the 
Congress ; but William Allen, with char- 
acteristic humility, declined the invitation, 
stating that ‘‘ where duty did not call, he 
believed it was his place rather to remain 
in the shade.”” The duke, who saw at a 
glance his reasons for refusing, immedi- 
ately told him with similar frankness, that 
he believed he was right. In following 
years, William Allen several times records 
With satisfaction ‘‘ the noble conduct ”’ of 
the Duke of Wellington, to whom as well 
to G. Canning and Earl Bathurst, he al- 


_ 


*Where the Congress.was being held. 


Leaving Verona, he next proceeded to 
Turin, where he found the British minis- 
ter had just received instructions from 
Canning to report to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then at Verona, on the state of the 
Waldenses, who were at that time exposed 
to severe persecution. lt was soon agreed 
that the secretary should accompany him 
on a visit to the valleys. On their return 
to Turin, W. Allen addressed a letter, 
containing the substance of his observa- 
tions, to the Emperor of Russia. The 
British minister accompanied it by a note 
to the Duke of Wellington, and a special 
courier was despatched with the docu- 
ments. The result was important to the 
poor Waldenses, as they obtained by this 
means some important privileges. The 
letter to Alexander was forwarded to him 
as soon as the courier arrived. The Em- 
peror was out. On returning late at night 
he read it ; Baron Wylie found him at two 
o'clock in the morning, sitting over it in 
tears. 

Proceeding through Geneva,—where he 
met the Baron de Stael, and the Duke and 
Duchess de Broglie,—he passed on to 
Stuttgard, and obtained an interview with 
the King of Wurtemburg, to whom he was 
introduced by the Emperor of Russia. 
“* My visit to the Waldenses,’’ he says, 
‘* naturally opened the way for conversa- 
tion upon toleration in matters of religion. 
I remarked, in substance, that the busi- 
ness of civil governors was the protection 
of the people in their rights and privileges, 
but that they had nothing to do in mat- 
ters of religion, provided that the good 
order of the community was not dis- 
turbed.’’ Both the King and Queen fully 
assented to this doctrine. ‘‘ I had, then,” 
he adds, ‘‘ under the influence of duty, to 
make some remarks on the subject of re- 
ligion, which appeared to be felt ; and we 
parted, I believe, under mutual feelings 
of Christian regard and affection. They 
cordially took me by the hand, and the 
King said, that if there was anything in 
which he could gratify me at Stuttgard, he 
should be glad to doit.’’ This audience 
occupied from an hour and a half to two 
hours. From Stuttgard, after paying a 
brief visit to the Pastor Oberlin, at Wald- 
bach, he proceeded to Paris, ard thence 
home. 

The fourth journey, in 1832, embraced 
Holland, ‘Hanover, Prussia, and Hungary. 
The fifth and last in 1833, included Spain 
and the Pyrenees. We say the last, be- 
cause the continental tours of 1839 and 
1840 were unimportant. In all these en- 
gagements, facilities were continually pre- 
sented for exercising influence. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia, the King of Ba- 


varia, the Grand Duke and Duchess of 


and Queen of Spain received him with 
cordiality, and expressed their willingness 
to forward his views. Everywhere he 
urged the rights of conscience, and pressed 
the importance of encouraging the forma- 
tion of committees of pious and benevolent 
persons, to keep up a constant sysiem of 
visiting the prisons, and reading the Holy 
Scriptures ; laying it down as a great gen- 
eral principle, that measures for reclaim- 
ing could never be carried into full effect 
but by persons who are themselves under 
the influence of Christian principle. Every- 
where he sought to impress the advantages 
likely to result from the union of indi- 
viduals in works of benevolence. A paper 
he drew up on this subject, when in Rus- 
sia, embodies views at once sound and 
comprehensive, urges the beneficial influ- 
ence which the higher ranks of society 
may exert in forming the minds and char- 
acters of the puor, and suggests the im- 
portance of creating and fostering a pow- 
erful and instructed middle class. 

During the intervals which elapsed be- 
tween these journeys, the ordinary em- 
ployments of his busy life were pursued 
with the same intensity asever. But they 
were now frequently enlivened by visitors 
from foreign parts. His house was al- 
most always the home of some pilgrim from 
afar. Having himself met with much 
kindness abroad, he conscientiously im- 
proved the many opportunities afforded 
in the metropolis for showing hospitality 
to the stranger. Francis Martin, of Bour- 
deaux (now minister of the French church 
in London), and Emilien Frossard, of 
Montauban ; Charles Vernet, of Geneva, 
and Alexander D’Junkovsky, of St. Peters- 
burg, a!l write to him with something like 
filial affection ; delighting to call to mind 
his counsels, and congratulating them- 
selves on having lived under his roof. 
With others whom he.had known in dis- 
tant lands, he maintained a pleasant cor- 
respondence. Mariamne Vernet; of Ge- 
neva,—a deeply-tried, but most excellent 
woman —her daughter, the Baroness de 
Stael; the family of Courtois, of Tou- 
louse, and Professor Tholuck, of Hallie, 
all wrote to him occasionally, as to a 
Christian friend. 

In 1823 he lost his only child, and was 
deeply afflicted by the event. ‘‘ When 
thinking,” he says, ‘‘ of the probability 
of my dearest earthly treasure, in whom 
my tenderest affections were concentrated, 
being taken from me, I have prayed in an 
agony, and with many tears, that such a 
cup might pass from me; nevertheless, I 
dared ‘only ask it in conformity with the 
Divine will.” When she died, he was 
enabled to say, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’’ The Princess So- 


Weimar, Prince Esterhazy, even the K'ng | phia Meéstchersky, Prince Galitzin, and 
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other friends, sent him, on this occasion, 
letters of condolence, which prove how 
mear he was to the hearts of the pious 
writers. 

Two years before the event just alluded 
to, he mentions ‘seriously thinking of 
giving up Guy’s, in order to be more at 
liberty to, serve the Great Master ;’’ but 
the treasurer was so ‘‘earnest”’ for his 
continuance, that he ‘‘ could not well get 
at liberty.’’ His lectures were still crowd- 
ed with students, and his energy in de- 
livering them was unabated. It was not 
till the year 1826 that he finally retired 
from the hospital, closing his connection 
i with it by an address to the students, 
Ph, which was printed and widely circulated. 
i. In all his lectures, William Allen had felt 
it right to urge the claims of revelation, 
and to avail himself of every suitable op- 
portunity for directing the minds of his 






















and goodness; in ¢his, he enlarges on the 
Divine justice, impressively urges the re- 
sponsibility of man, and points to the 
compassion of God, as having provided 
‘¢in the person of the Redeemer for recon- 
ciliation with Himself.’’ ‘* Caz I,” he 
says, ‘* when speaking of the goodness so 
evidently displayed in the material world, 
forbear to advert to that greatest of bless- 
ings, which in his infinite love he has be- 
‘stowed upon us by the coming of the Son 
-of God in the fish? Ought I to retrain 
from speaking out boldly upon subjects of 
such unspeakable importance? I know 
that the views which I take are, unhap- 
-pily, in some quarters not very fashion- 
able; that they are even humiliating to 
14 that philosophical pride, which spurns at 
a everything beyond the comprehension of 
Wa i‘s limited capacity ; but how far this is 
ia gust, or reasonable, or really philosophical, 
we shall presently examine.” And then 
he proceeds with his argument. 

The same year that saw him retire from 
‘Guy’s, witnessed his anxious endeavors to 
free himself from another engagement, still 
more complicated and responsible. 


To be continued. 
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‘THE BELL OF THE ANGELS, 














it is said somewhere, at twilight, 
A great bell softly swings, 

-And a man may listen and hearken 
To the wondrous music that rings, 





























If he put from his heart's inner chamber 
All the passion, pain and strife ; 
Heartache and weary longing 
That throb in the pulses of life ; 





























-If he thrusts from his soul all hatred, 
All thoughts of wicked things, 

‘He can hear in the holy twilight 
How the bell of the angels rings, 
































Let us look in our hearts and question 
Can purer thoughts enter in 

To a soul if it be already 
The dwelling of thoughts of sin? 


























So, then, Jet us ponder a little— 
Let us look in our hearts and see 

If the twilight bell of the angels 
Could ring for us—you and me. 
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From The Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of Peace. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS AND 
WAR. 









earth as long as the earth is not changed, 
for if the salt lose its savor it is neither fit 
for the land or the dunghill, but, being 
cast out, it shall be trodden under foot by 
men. And we, when God turns us over 
to the tempter, giving him power to per. 
secute us, we are persecuted; and when 
God is not willing that we should suffer, 
we marvelously enjoy peace in a world 
that hateth us, and stay ourselves upon 
him who said, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, I have 


BY J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE, LONDON. 





Continued from page &4. 


Then Celsus, not listening to himself 
but affirming contradictory things, goes 





hearers to the Great Source of all wisdom | 


on to say: ** Thou wilt not surely affirm 
when the Romans, persuaded by thee, 
shall have ceased to regard those things 
that are now established by law concern- 
ing gods and men, and shall worship thy 
Most High or whatever else thou mayst 
call Him, that He will descend and fight 
for them, and that there shall be wanting 
no other help. For formerly the same 
God having, as ye say, undertaken to do 
for those who serve Him, these and far 
greater things, ye see how much He will 
keep both them and you. Of whom to 
them indeed (namely, the Jews), instead 
of theic being lords of the whole earth not 
a clod nor a hearth is left, and of you, if 
any yet remain lurking in some hiding 
place, he is still sought out for death.’’ 

To which Origen replies : 

‘If, then, it shall be inquired what 
shall happen supposing the Romans should 
obey the laws of Christians, and reject 
their former laws concerning their consti- 
tuted gods, and concerning men, and 
should worship the Most High, we reply 
that if two of us agree upon earth con. 
cerning anything which they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them by the Father of 
the righteous, who is in Heaven ; for God 
rejoiceth in the agreement of His reason- 
able creatures and detests discord. What, 
then, must we think, if not as now, only 
a very few, but if the whole Roman world 
were to agree together; for they would 
pray unto Him who formerly said unto 
the Hebrews when pursued by the Egypt- 
ians, the Lord shall fight for you, and ye 
shall stand still. And praying with an 
entire agreement they shall be able to 
destroy far more of their enemies than 
those who were destroyed at the prayer of 
Moses, crying unto God with those that 
were with him. And if those things are 
not performed which God promised to 
them who kept the law, it has come to 
pass not by the unfaithfulness of God, but 
by their unfaithfulness as to the terms 
upon which the promises were made con- 
cerning keeping the law and living con- 
formably to it. And if neither a clod nor 
a hearth is left to the Jews who received 
the promises upon those terms, this must 
be attributed to all their transgressions, 
but especially to their sin against Jesus. 

But if, according to the supposition of 
Celsus, all the Romans were obedient to 
the faith, by prayer taney would overcome 
their enemies so that they should not fight 
against the state, being kept by that Di- 
vine power which promised to save five 
whole cities on account of fifty righteous 
men. For men of God are the salt, pre- 
serving the constitution of the universe of 
the earth, and things conti =: uyon the 





overcome the world.” 
He hath overcome the world, wherefore 
the world frevai's only so far as He who 
overcame it wills, having received of the 
Father the victory over the world, and we 
rejoice in His victory. 





And of a truth 


And if He wills again to exercise us and 


bring us into conflict on account of godli- 
ness, let our adversaries come, to whom 
we shall say, ‘I can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me ;’ for although 
two sparrows, as saith the Scripture, are 
sold for one farthing, one of them shall 
not fall into the snare without our Father 
who is in Heaven; and so far does the 
Divine Providence extend, that even the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered.’’ 


(Orig. contra Velsum, lib. viii. c. 68-70, 


PP. 423-425.) 


Still later than Origen, the testimony 
of Lactantius is decisive, ‘‘ To fight can- 
not be permitted to the just man whose 
warfare is in justice (righteousness) itself. 
(Lactantius de vero Cultu, lib. vi. § 20, 
p. 718. Ed. Hack.) 

It would be easy to multiply these quo- 
tations by references to Cyprian (Ad Do- 
natum, De Gratia Dei, c. 6); Basil (Mo- 
ralia, c. 1, 2, vol. IL, p. 379, Ed. 
Gamme), and others ; but what has been 
offered is sufficient to prove how strong 
was the body of sentiment opposed to 
war, among the Christians of the first 
three centuries. 

And it was not in words only that so 
many in the early Church expressed their 
conviction that the profession of arms was 
contrary to the mind of Christ. One 
noble instance at least is recorded in 
which a Christian preferred to suffer death 
on this account rather to do violence to 
his conscience. The event occurred A. D. 
295, at Geveste, or Theveste, an episcopal 
city in Numidia, in North Africa. The 
recruiting sergeant brought before Dion 
the Proconsul, one Maximilian, a young 
man of twenty-two years, as fit for mili- 
tary duty. It was during a season of tol- 
eration and general tranquillity, a few 
years previously to the breaking out of 
the last great persecution of the Christians 
under Diocletian. The young man was 
accompanied by his father. As he came 
up and was about to be measured to see 
whether he was of the required height, he 
said, ‘‘I cannot engage in military ser- 
vice; I am a Christian.’’ The Procon- 
sul, taking no notice of these words, 
quietly ordered the officers to take him to 
the measuring post. Whilst he was being 
adjusted he said again, ‘‘I cannot fight, I 
cannot do evil, I am a Christian.” 

Dion: Measure him. (The officers 
called out that his height was 5 ft. 10 in.) 
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Dion: Give him the badge. 

The young man resisted, saying, ‘I 
wil] not suffer it, I cannot fight.’’ 

Dion: If thou wilt not serve, then 
thou must die.”’ 

Max: Iwill not serve. You may cut 
off my head if you will. I cannot engage 
in earthly warfare. I am God’s soldier. 

Dion. Who persuaded thee to this? 

Max: My own mind, and He who call- 
ed me to His service. 

The Proconsul turned to the father, and 
said, ‘‘ Advise thy son.’ 

The father replied: He knows his own 
mind ; of what use would my counsel be ?”’ 

Dion (to Maximilian): Receive the 
badge. 

Max: I will not receive your badge. I 
have the badge of Christ my God. 

Dion: I will send thee straight to thy 
Christ. 

Max: Do it now; I am ready. 

Dion: Mark him, and fix on the collar. 

Maximilian resisted again, saying, ‘‘ I 
shall break it, for I count it a worthless 
thing. I am a Christian, and it is not 
lawful for me to wear on my neck a leaden 
seal of this kind, after having received the 
seal of salvation of my Lord Jesus Christ 
the Son of the living God. 

Dion : Consider thy youth. It is hon- 
orable in a young man to be a soldier. 

Max: Ican engage in no warfare but 
for my Lord. 

Dion: But there are Christians in the 
imperial army who fight. 

Max: Zhey know what is allowable for 
them ; 1am a Christian, I can do no evil. 

Dion: Why, what evi! do those commit 
who fight ? 

Max: Thou knowest what things they 
do. ° 

Dion: Do not scorn the service, lest 
thou perish miserably. 

Max: I shall not perish; for though 
thou shouldest put me to death, my soul 
will live with Christ my Lord. 

Dion: Erase his name. 

It was erased, and the Proconsul pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘ Because with an impious mind 
thou hast refused the service, receive this 
sentence as an example for others ;’’ and 
he read from his tablet, ‘‘ Let Maximil- 
ian, because of his impious refusal to en- 

ter the military service, be put to death 
with the sword.”’ 

‘Maximilian answered: ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God.” 

_ When he came to the place of execu- 

tion, he said, ‘* Beloved brethren, strive 
that you may see God, and receive from 
Him a like crown.’”’ Then turning to 
his father, he said with a cheerful voice, 
“Give this soldier the new military cloak 
which thou hast made forme. Thou wilt 
join me again, and we shall rejoice to- 
gether with the Lord.” When he had 
said this his head was severed from his 
body. His father returned to his house 
with joy, giving thanks to God who en- 
abled him to send before Him so precious 
an offering. A lady named Pomponiana 
begged his body and laid it in her own 
Ouse, from whence it was taker. to Car- 
thage, and buried under the hill by the 





palace, near Cyprian’s grave. Thirteen 
days afterwards the lady herself died, and 
was buried in the same place. (Ruinart, 
Acta Martyr: 300-302. See also Acéa 
Marcelli Centurionis. Ruinart, p. 302- 
304.) Thus did this brave man, accord- 
ing to the record which has come down 
to us, count his life of no vriue when 
weighed against the commands of his Lord. 
The soul-sustaining presence of a host of 
fellow confessors was not his; he did not 
breathe that exhilarating atmosphere which 
is generated in time of persecution. He 
suffered alone with his Saviour, who had 
suffered alone for him. His example is 
worthy of the highest regard. Let it not 
be lost upon us in the present day. 
(To be concluded.) 





For Friends’ Review, 


MY MOTHER. 





Waving branches bent above me, 
Fragrant flowers perfumed the air, 

Dancing, playing with the shadows, 
Golden beams of sunlight fair. 


Long upon the way I'd lingered, 
Culling flowers tor mother dear, 

Noting not the way I’d wandered, 
Or that eve was drawing near, 


But the sun, the horizon dipping 
Homeward bade me wend my way ; 

Birds their evening songs were singing, 
Warbling sweet at close of day, 


Across my path a rill was rippling, 
Small, but deep for childish feet ; 

Pausing on its brink a moment 
Came a voice in accents sweet, 


*Twas my mother; she had missed me 
From my old accustomed place, 
And with gentle arms she held me 
In a long and close embrace. 


Soon all childish fear had vanished, 
As the dew when sun appears ; 

With my hand in her warm keeping, 
Sighs were quelled and rising tears. 


Soon, how soon, the years have fleeted, 
Swift to years of toil and pain; 

And when noontide heat oppresses, 
Long I for morn once again. 


Long I for the hand that led me, 
Pointed upward through the blue ; 

Lips that told of fields Elysian, 
Loving words both pure and true. 


Long I e’en again to see thee, 
Feel thee near when billows foam, 
When the waves are nigh o’erwhelming, 
Leading, guiding, safely home. 


Murmuring winds are whispering of thee, 
Summer's calm and autumn’s glow, 
Birds and blossoms all reminding 
Of thy beauteous life below. 


Ah! ’tis sad to live without thee ; 
Knowing not how long the years, 

Till, the golden gates unclosing, 
Welcome voices greet my ears, 


BE ¥..¥: 
North Carolina. 
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HoweEVER frequently thou art injured, 
if real penitence and contrition follow the 
offence, thou art always bound to forgive. 


For Friends’ Review. 
RETRIBUTION. 

Every one familiar with Scripture must 
have noticed that, both in regard to indi- 
viduals and among past nations, crime 
has always brought its own punishment. 
While, under the Mosaic law, retaliation 
was enforced, requiring blood for blood, 
the sense of Divine retribution or reward! 
for transgression was often overlooked. 
This was signally the case with some of 
the antediluvians, the Jewish monarchs, 
and especially the ancient dwellers on the 
banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
Syrian plains, or the sea-coast of Pales- 
tine. The warning words of Moses to his 
Hebrew brethren, ‘‘ Be sure your sin wilb 
find you out,’’ fell unheeded on the ear. 
The lust of power or the love of war, 
added to the idolatry, the luxury and sen- 
suality of those earlier times, contained 
the germs of destruction which grew until 
kingdoms were wasted, tottered and fell, 
leaving naught but desolate ruins to mark 
the site of magnificent palaces and stately 
homes of myriads of people. 

If the Scriptures have been writtem 
‘* for doctrine, for reproof, for correction,. 
for instruction in righteousness,’’ for all 
time, can we not learn, by comparison of 
the present state of the world with the de-- 
basing practices prevailing in those distant: 
times, a lesson of solemn warning ? In the~ 
dawning light of the 2oth century, with 
all the advantages that civilization and» 
Christianity can afford, how is it with the 
leading governments of the world? While 
missionaries in increasing numbers go 
forth to bear the Gospel tidings to re- 
mote and ‘‘ dark places of the earth, stilb 
full of cruelty,’’ while churches multiply, 
while homes to receive the blind, poor, 
lame, sick, orphan, and outcast abound, 
while education, secu'ar and Bible, is ex- 
tended to all classes, is the tone of public 
sentiment, or are the morals of the people 
rising with these advantages? Are the 
laws rigidly observed? Is even-handed 
justice dispensed ? Is punishment promptly 
meted out to evil-doers? Do fraud, pecu- 
lation, bribery, corrupt legislation and 
dishonesty of every kind meet their due 
reward? In the words of a late writer, 
we would reply, ‘‘ Every sober-minded 
man who keeps himself informed of the 
current events of the day must be forced 
to the conclusion that our country is in a 
critical condition. There is a widespread 
feeling of unrest, disquietude and anxiety 
manifested by open complaints and mur- 
murings, and not unfrequently by mobs 
and other unlawful means. One part of 
the community has no respect for law. 
Another portion respect it, but are losing 
confidence in its fairness, and justice in the 
execution of it, so necessary for the re- 
dress of wrongs and the stability of gov- 
ernment. If this is not done and done 
faithfully, the ultimate fruits must be an- 
archy and ruin.”’ 

Let us look a moment at our past his- 
tory, to see whether retribution will not 
follow evil-doing as it has followed in the 
past. After two hundred years’ compli- 
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cation with the crime of slavery, it cost 
us many thousands of valuable lives and 
millions of money to blot out the system, 
with its attendant evils. Nor did it end 
them, as shown by the records of the 
Pension Office, entailing, for many years, 
a heavy drain upon the resources of our 
country. 

The absorption of the Indian lands and 
the cruel wrongs perpetrated upon the 
various tribes by United States troops, 
sanctioned by the Government, and cost- 
ing a vast number of lives and amount of 
expenditure, may, at some future day, 
meet with condign retribution in ways yet 
unthought of. 

The hostile measures against the Chi- 
nese on our western shore are already pro- 
ducing fruit in the persecution of mission- 
aries, by outraged and ignorant thou- 
sands, who judge (and rightly so) the 
C*xistian religion by their political and 
commercial relations with nations pro- 
fessing it. The present attitude of several 
European powers in sending armed ves- 
sels to retaliate for real or supposed inju- 
ries, may eventually seriously affect the 
standing of all so-called civilized nations 
with those eastern Asiatics. 

The vast army and naval 
tions in this age of peace, instigated 
by a false notion that a nation must 
always hold itself in an attitude of self- 
defence, must eventually end in collision. 
This, come when it may, will be most 
disastrous in our time, if continued for 
several years, deluging Europe in blood, 
and possibly ending in the downfall of 
long-established empires. Great as have 
been the efforts of the numerous Peace 
Societies in our country and in foreign 
lands, the time has not yet come when the 
daboring, mechanical and agricultural 
population shail rise en masse and declare 
that they will no longer bear arms. The 
seeds of disarmament and arbitration have 
been sown, but they seem only to have 
germinated, and it may be that only when 
steeped in the blood of millions of our 
fellow men they will grow and bear the 
' fruits of lasting peace. 

Ere the first blow is struck, it becomes 
us, as a nation, to use every effort, by 
friendly offices,to interpose between would- 
be belligerent parties, and prevent resort 
to arms in every case. In the coming 
Exposition of 1893, should war be 
averted till then, a grand opportunity will 
be afforded to advocate those pacific prin- 
ciples, which, originating in our religious 
Society, have permeated others in no small 
measure. In so doing we shall not only 
rest assured that we are truly the disciples 
of the Prince of Peace, laboring in this 
cause, but that we are paving the way for 
the advent of an era, such as has never ex- 
isted on the earth, when all mankind shall 
acknowledge a common brotherhood and 
‘* learn war no more.”’ 

Joun COLLINs. 
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18 of the Plan of Study of theC. F. U. 
of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 





BY JOHN M NEWLIN. 





Home influence, how simple and yet 
how far reaching; what a magnitude of 
thought can spring from those two words. 
Home influence, made up of the daily 
words and actions of lives, not noticed at 
the time, yet like the pebble tossed into 
the sea which causes a ripple that 
goes on and on. Who of us but remem- 
bers in our childhood days, on a bright 
clear morning sending our voices over 
against the hills to hear the echo come 
back ; we never know how long that echo 
continues to vibrate, we may not hear it 
after the first rebound, but still it goes on. 
So it is* with the influerce we have on 
others who come in contact with our daily 
lives ; one single word may bring disquiet 
and distress to a whole family for days, 
and sometimes that word may rankle for 
years and for life. How every one re- 
members bright sunny smiles and happy 
cheery words of comfort and counsel. 
How they brighten many a soul in time 
of trouble and adversity long years after- 
ward. The memories of these spring up, 
giving new courage and prompting new 
resolutions in life, and had it not been for 
those sunny smiles and cheery words, 
many a life might have been wrecked. 
Some of the best results of home influence 
have developed from very humble homes. 

Abraham Lincoln and James A. Gar 
field, two very prominent examples of 
what home influence has done, received 
that home influence in log cabins. 

‘¢ Intelligence and courtesy are not al- 
ways combined ; often in a wooden house 
a golden room we find.” —Longfellow. 

Consecrated Christian home influence is 
the mightiest influence upon the soul. 
There are men who have maintained their 
integrity, not because they were any better 
naturally than some other people, but be- 
cause there were home influences praying 
for them all the time; they got a good 
start, they were launched on the world 
with the benediction of a Christian father 
and mother, and though they track the 
Siberian snows or plunge into the African 
jungles or even to the ends of the world, 
they cannot go so far or so fast but what 
the home influence will hover around 
them. It is said that a man’s manners may 
form his fortune. Whether such be the 
case Or not it is certain that his manners 
form his reputation; stamp upon him, as 
it were, his current worth in the circle 
where he moves. If his manners are the 
product of an honest heart they will please, 
though they be destitute of graceful polish. 

It becomes us therefore to be honest in 
our efforts that those who come under the 
guidance of our examples may become 
nobler and better than we, and the har- 
vest of blessing repeat itself indefinitely, 
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and the world will be purer and better by 
our having lived in it. John Randolph 
once said that one thing saved him from 
being an atheist, and that was the tender 
remembrance of the hour when a devout 
mother took his little hand and taught him 
to say 

‘* Our Father Who Art in Heaven.” 

Now in conclusion let us remember that 
love and gentleness with firmness will rule 
a home, and that homes make communi- 
ties, communities make states, and states 
make a nation. 





From The Independent. 
CHRISTIAN MODERN THOUGHT. 


BY PROF. STEARNS, OF BANGOR, MAINE.* 

We mark, first, a movement toward a 
more spiritual conception of Christianity. 
It is a part of our birthright as Congrega- 
tionalists to emphasize the reality and 
present power of the things unseen and 
eternal—the reigning Christ, the constant 
redemptive activity of the Holy Spirit, 
the invisible yet all powerful kingdom of 
God. But in our theology these facts 
have not been as clearly recognized as 
they should have been. We have been 
too prone to regard Christianity as a 
system of abstract truths and of remote 
historical facts. Notions and _proposi- 
tions have been more to us than the great 
spiritual realities for which they stand, the 
sacred events of nineteen hundred years 
ago more than the redemptive facts of to- 
day. 

But we are beginning to give the spirit- 
ual element in Christianity its due place, 
We do not ignore the divine trutht and 
sacred history which constitute the revela- 
tion once for all given to mankind. To 
do this would be to cut the founda- 
tions away from under Christianity. But 
we see as never before that Christianity 
is far more than a revelation; that it is 
a great system of redemptive agencies, at 
work here and now, by which God is 
building up his kingdom in the world. 

We are coming to understand that it is 
this recognition of the invincible reality 
of spiritual Christianity which is going to 
give our theology its great power in the 
future. This is the ground of our own 
deepest convictions of the truth of the 
Christian system. Criticism may assail 
the historical facts of revelation; rational- 
ism may urge objections to its doctrines; 
but the surf on our coast of Maine might 
as easily overthow the granite cliffs against 
which it breaks as criticism and rational: 
ism disturb the Christian realities which 
stand firm in the experience of the in- 
dividual believer and the Church. And 
so in dealing with those outside. Our 
age is intensely realistic. It demands 
facts. It bases its philosophy, i 
science, its practice, upon experience. 
If we can show it that there are spiritual 
facts just as real as the facts of the 
natural world, and spiritual experience 





*Part of a discourse before the International Com 
gregational Council. 
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as certain as physical experience, we 
gain enormous power over it. Our 
theologians in their teaching, and ouf 
ministers in their preaching, are more 
and more recognizing this secret of our 
power. : biimeaiiss 

Another sign of the times, indicative 
of the direction of theological thought in 
our churches is the renewed study of the 
Bible. One of the most encouraging 
features of the theological interregnum 
through which we have passed has been 
the fact that our ministers and Christian 
people have been going back to the sacred 
volume ina spirit of earnest and prayerful 
seeking after divine truth. Never in our 
history has there been more’ thorough, in- 
telligent and devout investigation of the 
Scripture. Here also we are faithful to 
our principies as Congregationalists. We 
bate no jot of loyalty tothe Bible. It is to 
us, no less than to our fathers, the inspired 
record of revelation, the all-sufficient rule 
of faith and practice, the great means of 
grace by which we are brought into 
contact with the spiritual realities of God’s 
kingdom, and by which the Church of 
Christ is maintained and edified. We 
draw our theology from it. We look to 
it to correct the one sidedness and error 
of our imperfect Christian experience. 
The theological thought of our times aims 
to return to the Bible, and to draw fresh 
draughts from its fountain of life and 
truth. 

We do not, however, regard the Bible 
precisely as our ancestors did. We dis- 
tinguish the revelation from its record. 
We recognize the diversity of the books 
that compose it, and the progress of the 
revelation they describe. We discrimi- 
nate between its different types of doctrine. 
The old piecemeal method of dealing 
with it, which regarded each verse as 
complete in itself, without reference to 
the context or the book in which it is 
found has fallen into well-merited desue- 
tude. 

We are trying to deal fairly and fully 
with the facts brought to light by modern 
biblical criticism. I think there are few 
among us disposed to ignore these facts, 
as there are few who would construe 
them in the interests of unbelief. To 
the great body of our thinking men it is 
not a question whether the Bible is in- 
spired—that all believe—but how the 
doctrine of inspiration shall be stated so 
as to express the whole truth. And we 
are coming more clearly to understand 
the great purpose of the Bible; namely, to 
bring the Church and the individual in 
all ages into vital contact with the historical 
facts, the divine truth, and the spiritual 
power of Christianity, and so to discern 
what is essential and what non-essential 
for the attainment of that purpose. We 
are most of us ready to admit that 
false standards have been set up, that an 
infallibility in non essentials has been de- 
manded which the Bible never claims, and 
which, if it existed, would render it less 
fitted for its end. We are beginning to 
See that we may grant that the sacred 
writers were not scientific historians, not 





philosophers or men of science, not experts 
in the methods of scientific exegesis or of 
literary criticism, and yet may rest firm 
in our conviction that they were so di. 
rected by the supernatural influence of 
God’s Spirit as to give us the perfect rule 
of faith and life. 

A more serious problem confronts us 
in the facts and theories of the Higher 
Criticism. But here also we are trying 
to deal honestly with the facts. There is 
no one of our evangelical denominations 
in America more earnestly seeking for light 
on this important range of subjects than 
our own. Wedo not want to settle the 
questions thus presented by prejudice or 
clamor or ecclesiastical authority, but by 
patient, scholarly, reverent investigation. 
That the Old Testament, to which our 
Divine Lord appealed in all his teachings, 
will ever be shown to be anything but a 
supernature| and inspired book, we do not 
believe. But we are sure we are acting 
in his spirit when we give a candid 
hearing to those who claim that our old 
theories of the modes and times of its 
composition were mistaken. Some of our 
ablest scholars have accepted, to a greater 
or less extent, the new views. But ovr 
ministers and intelligent laymen, who 
form the jury that must ultimately decide 
the case, are more cautious, hesitating to 
give their verdict in a matter of such 
great importance till they are sure that 
all the facts are before them. 

And while we wait for the result we 
rest more strongly than ever upon the 
proof of the divinity and truth of the 
Bible furnished by the experience of its 
redemptive power, the old ‘sestimonium 
Spiritus Sancti internum, which is ours 
by virtue of our Protestant descent. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Inp1A.—I have listened to a young man 
recently converted, a pure Brahmin and 
perfect Apollos for eloquence, until the 
shivers have run up and down my back. 
They are a gifted race, and once the Holy 
Ghost shall fall upon them and call out the 
Pauls and Barnabases the work of God will 
go forward as in the beginning.—Dr. 
George F. Pentecost. 


PunDiITaA Ramasal held the second an- 
niversary of her ‘‘ Sharada Sadhau,’’ or 
widow’s home, recently. Ranade, the in- 
telligent wife of a cultured native of 
Poona, a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, presided with dignity ; and another 
well educated woman moved an address 
of thanks, with remarkable self-possession. 
This assuredly indicates progress in the 
conservative city of Poonah, a stronghold 
of Brahminism. 


Cuina.—There are reasons for being 
hopeful about China. First, its doors have 
been opened and there is free access to the 
country ; second, there is a better feeling 
towards us, despite the recent attacks on 
Missions which occurred in the most tur- 
bulent districts. Were it not so there 
would have been fifty massacres instead of 





two people killed. There is more willing- 
ness to hear. Twenty-five years ago there 
were less than five hundred Christians. 
To-day there are forty thousand who have 
raised forty thousand dollars for the sup- 
port of Christianity. In 1877, forty-one 
thousand patients were treated in hospi- 
tals. In 1889, three hundred and forty- 
seven thousand patients were treated. I 
believe we are on the verge of a mighty 
upheaval, a mighty outpouring of the 
Christian Church. If the work has seemed 
a failure it is because the Church has not 
held up ker hands in prayer.—Dr. 7. R. 
Hykes, at Northfield Conventiou. 


Aprica.—Little do muny realize the 
gracious results of Protestant missions in 
the African Livingstonia. Some visitors 
lately found that from Lake Tanganyika 
Dr. Laws sent out on a Sabbath morning 
forty native evangelisto, who went forth 
to preach Christ in different villages.— 
Friend of Missions. 


THE BIGGEST CHURCH on the Congo is 
now at Lukunga, which has several out- 
stations and schools. There are eighty 
children and converts in the school, many 
young teachers are the result, and the sta- 
tion has no fear for lack of them, so that 
town schools are cropping up around the 
place. A number of Christians are set- 
tled near at hand, so the converts have the 
advantage of a Christian community, and 
thus escape the dance, the drink, and 
fetish doctor (the pest of the country). 
The work is always growing, and baptisms 
take place most Sundays. There are 250 
members or thereabouts. 

The church at Banza Manteke (Ameri- 
can Baptist) has been till lately the most 
flourishing church on the Congo ; but the 
epidemic of sleep sickness has smitten the 
district, and the church has suffered hea- 
vily. Eighty church members are dead ; 
five dying; people dumbfounded ; it is 
quite tragic. The Christians are faithful, 
but outsiders shun them and think the peo- 
ple generally are being ‘‘ eaten” by the 
white men. Three or four teachers and 
head men are dead, others dying. One 
Christian went to London to die and gave 
his body for a post-mortem examination in 
the hope that thus relief might come to his 
people. He died, and now his wife is dy- 
ing. The resident missionary well says: 
‘« It makes us all rather gloomy.” A worm 
in the blood seems to cause the disease, for 
which there is no cure. 

Dr. H. Guinness, the son of H. Grattan 
Guinness, well known among American 
churches as evangelist, lecturer on Roman- 
ism and missions, has arrived on the Con- 
go. He is the director of the Congo- 
Balolo Mission, and besides making a tour 
of his mission he will visit, D. V., all the 
others. He is young, talented like his 
father, a surgeon, well-to do, and very in- 
fluential through his family on both sides. 
He has a wife and two children in Lon- 
don, and it is to be fervently prayed that 
he will be spared from the lot of so many 
directors who have visited Africa in the 
past—an early grave.—Dr. A. Sims, in 
Independent. 
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All business communications should be 


addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 


phia. Checks and post-office orders should 


be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


BisHOP TAYLOR’s AFRICAN MIsSIONS.— 
Almost no other cause or enterprise can 


suffer more by controversies than those of 


foreign missions. All who know anything 
of the record of William Taylor’s work, 
in South America and Africa, must lament 
that it should be hampered by any serious 
disturbing agency. His son, Ross Taylor, 
writes us concerning a difficulty arising 
from the action, asserted by him to be un- 
warranted and unjust, of Chas. B. Welch, in 
reference especially to the African News,* 
Bishop Taylor’s paper. We cannot here en. 
ter into the particulars of this controversy ; 
but our confidence and sympathy go en- 
tirely with Bishop Taylor and hisson. All 
who love and honor Christian manhood 
must rejoice in Bishop Taylor’s ‘‘ record 
of fifty years of self-sacrificing service in 
the church, extending to every land ; he, 
having completed his three-score years 
and ten, still sleeping in the open air in 
Africa and living on the native food.’’ 
The self-supporting character of Bishop 
Taylor’s missions, after they have been 
once planted, especially commends them 
to the interest of Friends. Ross Taylor 
says: ‘* Our receipts for Africa fur the 
last six months exceed those of any like 
period in the past.” 





Or THE OpPposING VIEWS concerning 
the wine miraculously made at Cana, and 
that which was used at our Lord’s last 
supper with His disciples, the one which has 
the most weight of evidence is, that it was 
such wine as was commonly used in Pal- 
estine on similar occasions. The word 
in both cases in the Greek is oinos, to 
which our word wine is traced, through the 
Latin, vinum. 

Worcester’s Dictionary defines wine as 
**the fermented juice of the grape; or a 
liquid resembling wine of the grape ;’’ the 
latter meaning of course the fermented 
juice of other fruits. In the latest edition 
of Webster (International Dictionary, 





*Published at Evanston, Illinois, under Ross Taylor’s 
management. 





1890), a concession has apparently been 
made to the urgency of a number of 
writers, in the following definition : ‘‘ The 
expressed juice of grapes, especially when 
fermented ; a beverage or liquor prepared 


from grapes by squeezing out their juice, 
and (usually) allowing it to ferment.’ 
This partial concession is, however, quali- 
fied by what follows: ‘‘ Wine is essen- 
tially a dilute solution of ethyl alcohol, 
&c.’’ No alcohol exists in the unfer- 
mented juice of grapes; it is produced by 
fermentation. The present writer doubts 
the accuracy (and therefore the advan- 
tage) of applying the term wine to any 
liquid which is not fermented. An over- 
strained argument, going beyond the reality 
of things, must do harm in the end to the 
cause on whose behalf it is employed. 


Examining, with the aid of Young’s 
Analytical Coucordance, the prineipal 
terms translated wine from the Hebrew 
and Greek of the Scriptures, namely, 


yayin, asis and tirosh, Hebrew; gleukos 


and oinos, Greek ; we find that in the Old 
Testament the one of these concerning 
which but a single expression occurs show- 
ing power to excite (intoxicate) when 
used to excess, is “#rosh, new wine. It is 
spoken of (Judges ix. 13 and Zechariah 
ix. 17) as that which cheereth. In Hosea 
iv. 11, it issaidto ‘* take away the keart’’ 
(R. V., the understanding). Yayin was 
that which (Genesis ix. 21) Noah “‘ drank 
and was drunken ;’’ its making merry is 
referred to repeatedly (II Sam. xiii. 28; 
Esther i. 10; Psalms Ixxviii. 65); it is 
called a mocker (Prov. xx. 1); said to 
cause men to err and to be drunken 
(Isaiah xxviii. 7, and xxix. 9; Habakkuk 
ii. 5; Zechariah ix. 15). Asis, which 
stands for mead as well as wine, is named 
by Isaiah as a cause of drunkenness (Is. 
xlix. 26). 


Oinos is used in the New Testament 
twenty-eight times. In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament it occurs, 
corresponding there with “irosh, new wine. 
In the Greek, mew wine and o/d wine are 
distinguished (Matt. ix. 17, Mark ii. 22, 
Luke v. 37) by adding the words for new 
and old, respectively, to oinos. 

We come to the root of the matter in 
Paul’s Epistles. In the same epistle, the first 
to Timothy, he directs that deacons must 
be *‘ not given much to wine ’’ (I Tim. iv. 
8), and advises Timothy to ‘‘ be no longer 
adrinker of water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often in- 
firmities.’’ (I Tim. v. 23, R. V.) That 
the oinos thus spoken of would, when used 





to excess, make drunken, isshown in other 
passages: Ephes. v. 18; Rev. xvii. 2. In 
Titus ii. 3, Paul uses the expression ‘en. 
slaved to much wine’’(R.V.) Géleukos, 
sweet or new wine, occurs but once, Acts 
ii. 13; where its power to intoxicate is in- 
dicated: ‘‘ But others mocking said, They 
are filled with new wine.” 


In a climate warm enough for the cul- 
ture of the vine, fermentation of grape 
juice takes place spontaneously very soon ; 
with exposure to the air, it may begin in 
less than an hour. The fresh juice, 
‘* must,’’? may be kept from fermentation 
by excluding the air and placing it in a 
cold place ; also by heating it or by add- 
ing certain chemical agents, which have 
been known only in modern times. 

The safest conclusion is, that there were 
commonly in use’ in Bible times weaker 
and stronger wines; the former being 
taken when fermentation had only begun, 
with the production of very little alcohol. 
These, at the celebration of the passover, 
were mixed with water when taken; so 
that their use in small amounts at such 
times (and we may be quite sure that the 
same was the case at Cana) was not in 
toxicating. They could only be made so 
by great excess. 

Paul, as we have said, goes to the root 
of the matter; besides what he taught in 
the passages above quoted, still more for- 
cibly in one sentence, which is directly 
applicable to the duty of Christian men 
and women at the present day. In Ro- 
mans xiv. 21, he wrote: ‘‘ It is good not 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor #0 do 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 
{t is not necessary, nor is it well, to try to 
force into the Scriptures what is not there, 
in order to reinforce the duty of every 
Christian man and woman to be upon the 
right side now that, as Dr. R. H. Thomas 
has said, ‘‘the hour for the Temperance 
reform has struck.’’ No question of the 
innocence of new cider, for example, asa 
beverage, has any place, while the great 
war, of many campaigns, of Religion and 
Humanity against Intemperance, is being 
fought. Neutrality in regard to this war 
fare is impossible. Here, however, and 
everywhere, 7ruth is mighty, and will, 
not soon it may be, but certainly at last, 
prevail. 





Tuovu art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honor, and power: for Thow 
hast created all things, and for thy plea- 
sure they are and were created. Rev: 
iv. I. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at Mount 
Pleasant O., Fifth-day, Eighth month 27th, 
1891, at 10 A.M. The meeting for worship 
was opened by singing “ In the sweet by and 
T eiager was offered that each one might be 
baptized by the Holy Spirit. 

D. B. Updegraph gave a short address of 
welcome to all. ; 

J. H. Douglas spoke of the preciousness of 
Christian fellowship. To rejoice that our 
names are written in heaven, remembering 
that we were poor sinners, saved only by 
Divine interposition. He spoke of the dif- 
ferent gifts of God; but with all these we 
could not do without the love of God, He 
spoke of the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
Ours is a responsible position, but a glorious 
one. 

Dougan Clark spoke from Ephesians v. 8. 
He said that the Holy Spirit was a con- 
victor of sinners, but a comforter to God's 
children, He exhorted each one to be filled 
with the Spirit. 

A Friend spoke ot the oneness with the 
Father and the Son. Another, that the sal- 
vation of God is adapted to every one. 

Prayer was offered that God’s servants 
might have a special anointing for service, 
and that all might be filled with the Spirit. 


Sixth-day, 10 A. M.—Business session was 
opened with prayer by Dr. Clark that the 
Holy Spirit might guide the deliberations of 
all the business of all our meetings—that the 
workers might receive power to more effect- 
ually work for the Lord after their return to 
their homes. 

D, B, Updegraph read a few verses from 
the sth chapter of Ephesians, and made a 
few appropriate remarks. 

Opening minute wasthen read, The names 
of the delegates from the Quarterly Meeting 
were called and 71 delegates responded, 

Credentials were read for John Henry 
Douglas, Des Moines, lowa ; Chas. H. Jones 
and Elizabeth Jones, Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y, 

Dr. Clark was present without a minute, 
Minutes were read for some Christian work- 
ers who are not recorded ministers, 

D, B. Updegraph and others in behalf of 
the meeting gave them a hearty welcome, 
J. H. Douglas responded to the greeting in 
some appropriate remarks. 

The London General Epistle was read and 
2000 copies ordered printed in connection 
with our minutes, Epistles addressed to this 
meeting from London, Dublin, New Eng- 
land, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
Indiana, Western, lowa, Kansas, and Cana- 
da were read ; each containing tender words 
of greeting, love, and encouragement, 

A committee was appointed to draft re- 
turning minutes to the various meetings as 
fraternal responses to them. The proposition 
from Kansas to change the name from “ So- 
ciety of Friends” to “ Friends’ Church " was 
united with, 

J. H. Douglas spoke of the great work of 
lowa extending over such a vast territory, 
having meetings in eleven States. 

._ +he proposition from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing to establish a Yearly Meeting at Wil- 
mipgton, O., to be called Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting was fully united with. A committee 
was appointed to collect the exercise of the 
meetings and frame a minute of advice. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wuo hath saved us and called us with 
an holy calling. II Tim. i. 9. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


EARLHAM CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS 
AND WorKERS.—Seventh-day mornindg, 
Eighth mo. 8, Lewis I. Hadley conducted 
a Bible reading which became an animated 
exercise. 

The question was propounded to Barna- 
bas C. Hobbs what is meant by being 
born of the Water and of the Spirit, an- 
swered that the second birth is cleansing 
and life-giving. Cleansing is typified by 
the word water and spirit or breath to 
give the new life. 

Chuso Caiafu, the Japanese student, rose 
and was invited to the platform, when he 
said: ‘*I want to give you my experi- 
ence about the cleansing with water and 
fire. When I sought conversion I could 
not understand the Bible at all. I was in 
great trouble one day. I was walking near 
my home in great agony. [ fell and be- 
came insensible. I was found by friends 
and carried home, and when I came to 
myself I was surrounded by many people 
who didn’t know what was the matter with 
me. The first thing I did was to gather 
up all the idols and other sinful things in 


“my house and pile them up in a bonfire, 


and while that fire was burning those 
things up, I could understand perfectly 
the fire that had burnt up sin in my mind. 
It was the fire of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

J. Mills’ lesson on ‘‘ The Topical 
Study of the Bible,’’ was a rich treat, 
worth going many miles to hear. Study 
of the Bible for the purpose of preaching 
asingle sermon is not so economical 
of time as this way of following a topic 
through all its phases. 

The discussion of the lesson showed the 
convention’s application not so much for 
the particular lesson as that it showed how 
all other lessons might be learned. 


Afternoon.—The proper use of singing 
in our religious meetings was the subject 
of a discourse by Charles A. Francisco at 
2P.M. He first read from the writings 
of Robert Barclay on the subject of sing- 
ing in the earlier meetings of the Society. 
He assumed that singing was authorized 
and that the only question with us is the 
proper use of singing. He had always 
refrained from singing when in a meeting 
which united against it. He had never 
felt called upon to sing against such cir- 
cumstances. But if he should ever be 
called upon to do it he hoped to be faith- 
ful. 

The discussion was very interesting and 
amusing. It was decided that it was Scrip- 
tural to sing withthe spirit and with the 
understanding. 

The question box was then opened. It 
was less metaphysical than heretofore, yet 
some of the questions were unanswerable. 

David W. Dennison ‘‘ The Preparation 
Necessary on the Part of Ministers,’’ urged 
one year at least of Greek and one year 
home study. He advised that the minis- 
ter deliver a series of addresses to his peo- 
ple on Sabbath evening, on which he is to 
put all the labor possible and make each 
address as near a model one as possible. 
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The evening session was occupied by an 
excellent discourse by J. Edgar Nicholson 
and the discussion of the subject on how 
to use the Bible in religious work. 

Sabbath Services.—Prof. D. W. Dennis 
had a very large class of very attentive 
pupils in the members of the convention. 

At 10.30 the regular Sabbath services 
were commenced by singing ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages.”” Allen Jay read II Cor. iii. which. 
was followed by a prayer by Mary Nichols, 


-and several sang ‘‘ Showers of Blessing ’” 


with great power and effect. 

Robert W. Douglas took for the text 
II Cor. iii. 5,6. Extract: ‘* Foolishness 
of preaching does not mean foolish preach- , 
ing.”’ 

The speaker closed with an exhortation 
which will not soon be forgotten. 


Afternoon.—Mission meeting opened 
by singing ‘‘ Where are the reapers ?’’ 
Allen Jay read a portion of Scripture. 
Several Friends offered prayer, Mahala 
Jay read a vigorous paper on “ Home and 
Foreign Missions.’’ 

Chuso Caiafu, the Japanese Friend, was 
called for and said: ‘‘ Some seven years 
ago Joseph Cosand came to Japan and was 
the means of converting four or five of . 
us by the power of the Holy Ghost, using 
great kindness and Christian love toward 
us. 


‘* When we were under the power of the 
Holy Ghost our neighbors said we were 
drunken with new wine. Our Monthly 
Meeting there now has almost twenty-two 
members. We are laughed at and rebuked 
by our neighbors who have joined other 
churches, because we are not baptized, 
but we say we are baptized with Christ’s 
baptism, with the Holy Ghost, and we 
need not natural water. We have the blood 
of Christ and we need not the wine. We 
have eaten His body and need not the 
Lord’s Supper. But they gave us a hard . 
time, we refuse to bear arms, but there is 
no persecution.”’ 

Jennie Pardie and Lillie Neiger then 
sang a Spanish hymn. 

Evening.—The vigorous organizatiom 
known as Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tiae Endeavor, which numbers over a mil- 
lion of members, was represented in the 
meeting by the largest service yet held in. 
the conference. 

Alfred C. Hathaway explained the man- 
ner of conducting a model Christian En- 
deavor meeting, and Nellie Dickinson, 
chairman of the South Eighth Street 
Christian Endeavor Society, announced the 
national subject for the evening to be 
‘* Christ our Judge,” and read the refer- 
ence texts upon that topic. A.C. Hatha- 
way introduced the different societies to 
each other in a few well-chosen and happy 
remarks. Ella Harold, A. C. Hathaway, 
J. J. Dickinson, S. E. Nicholson, Saram 
Hadley spoke. 

There were 175 prayers and testimonies 
offered, besides 200 Endeavorers repeated’ 
the Lord’s prayer. 

Second-day, Eighth io. 10.—The de- 
votions this morning, although thé meet- 
ing was not large, were unusual in fer~ 
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vency. David Hadley and Joseph Moore 
voiced the universal sentiment of the meet- 
ing that God’s ministers should be living 
examples of the Spirit of Christ. 

William F. Manly read a paper on 
“ Accuracy needed in presenting the doc- 
trines of holiness.” 

Levi Mills presented a strong plea for 
doyalty to the church and to our educa- 
tional institutions. 

T. Nicholson supplemented it with a spe- 
<ial plea to the ministers to use their best 
endeavors to point the youth of our So- 
<iety towards our denominational acade- 
mies and colleges. 

J. J. Mills said the college is truly evan- 
gelistic, therefore the evangelists ought to 
support us. 

W. L. Pyle being absent, Timothy 
Nicholson answered the question, ‘* What 
is the mission of our Society and what has 
it accomplished ?’’ The great mission of 
our Society is the great commission, ‘‘ Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.’’ In this work our 
ee fathers were stalwarts. Why were the 
. early Friends persecuted unto death when 
they subscribed cheerfully to the articles 
of the creed of the established church? It 
was because they went beyond the articles. 
George Fox felt called upon to rebuke 
publicly many of the practices of the offi 
«cers in the church. Our testimony has 
been baptized in blood. Some died in 
loathsome prisons and some perished on 
the scaffold. It was the practice of the 
early Friends to cry out against war, all 
preparation for it. They were against 
oaths and suffered fine and imprisonment 
and all kinds of persecution, and now we 
are allowed our affirmation in all the courts 
of Christendom and all these testimonies 
are now admitted by the civilized nations 
of the earth, and very many of our then 
peculiar ideas of worship are held by many 
of our church organizations. The call to 
the ministry which we recognize is allowed 
tobe the true call. Our Society has produced 
more men and women of mark than have 
sprung from the ranks of almost any other 
people. 

Daniel Hill spoke at length about our 
peculiar attitude toward war. 

Levi Mills said there was a wide open- 
ing yet unused by our church for the build- 
ing up of our membership; the establish- 
ang of Children’s Homes, where fatherless 
boys and girls might be trained from the 
cradle to be Friends. 

Allen Jay suramed up the teaching and 
work of the Conference, and David Had- 
dey spoke especially of the importance of 

| the ministry to the church. 
BL ii Qne of the Friends who had enjoyed 
3 the hospitality of Earlham, proposed that 
those who had been favored in like man- 
mer should purchase 500 trees for the cam- 
pus and said he would furnish fifty of them 
himself. This would be an excellent way 
of keeping the memory of this meeting 
green. ' 

The Conference sang, ‘‘God be with 
you till we meet again’’ and were dis- 
gnissed at 9.30 P. M. 

Jowa YEARLY MEETING.—On Fifth day 
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evening Ninth mo. roth, is to be the pub- 
lic meeting of the Y. P. S. C. E. union of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting. An excellent pro- 
gram, designed to cover the needs of the 
young people both in the way of inspira- 
tion and information ‘is prepared. The 
Minneapolis convention will be reported 
at the Yearly Meeting session, by two 
delegates who were in attendance, 


TREES AT EARLHAM COLLEGE.—At the 
late Earlham Conference, the long cherish- 
ed purpose to plant about fifteen acres of 
trees, for the improvement of the Earlham 
grounds and for a lesson in forestry, was 
revived. This would greatly extend the 
surface already covered by beautiful trees 
and would give the place more of a park- 
like appearance. J. J. Milhous was ap- 
pointed to further agitate the subject, and 
he is authorized to receive subscriptions in 
aid of the work. If he is not already suf- 
ficiently known through Indiana and West- 
ern Yearly Meetings, he is a lover of trees 
and is thoroughly responsible. His ad- 
dress is Valley Mills, Ind. 


Cuar.es W. Gopparp and wife having 
been assigned to service among the Mo- 
doc Indians, their address will be changed- 
from Ouray, Indian Territory to Seneca, 
Mo. 


SPRING RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING at 
Timbered Hills, Kansas, August 15; visi- 
tors, James M. Steely and wife, Achsa C. 
Kenyon, Hannah E. Sleeper and Amanda 
Kirkpatrick. The last two were in the in- 
terest of the foreign missionary work. 
Larger attendance than usual. Dr. C. W. 
Kirk and other Indian workers were pres- 
ent; also thirteen Indians, representing 
the Modocs and Senecas,who took part in 
the vocal service. The meetings were 
blessed of the Lord. The proposition to 
divide the Quarterly Meeting was decided 
adversely. We have a membership of 
nearly 1500, ten Monthly Meetings, scat- 
tered over a large territory. The evan- 
gelistic report showed the work blessed. 
Parker Moon is recommended as superin- 
tendent. The educational conference de- 
veloped the fact that a school for higher 
education within our limits is very desir- 
able. Entire harmony prevailed.—Z. JZ. 
Davis, in Christian Worker. 


FarMer’s EnstiturE, INpiana, Eighth 
mo. 25 —Thorn-Town Quarterly Meeting 
was held Eighth mo. 2tst, 22d and 23d. 

The first meeting on Seventh-day morn- 
ing was on the subject of education. At 
11 o’clock the Quarterly Meeting proper 
convened. Visiting ministers in attend. 
ance, Wm. P. Haworth, from Iowa, Gehiel 
Bond, of Indiana Yearly Meeting, Dru- 
silla Wilson and Levi Rees, of Indianapo- 
lis Monthly Meeting. 

The usual business was transacted in 
Christian love. But the answers revealed 
some delinquency in Christian zeal and 
the usual report, ‘‘ especially in the mid- 
dle of the week.”’ 

Some observations were made to the 
effect that Friends would do well to wach in 
business matters. That is, one of the visit- 
ing ministers said he had recently heard 
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on different occasions men say that they 
had been cheated by dealing with Quakers, 

Seventh-day evening a spirited Bible- 
school conference was held. 

First day morning early the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society met to trans. 
act usual business and hear a lecture from 
Lilla Neiger of Friends’ Mexican Mission. 
A. full house and liberal subscription. At 
It A. M. meeting for worship. The de- 
pravity of the human heart was declared 
according to the Scriptures, and as the way 
of escape the crucified and risen Jesus. 

At 3 o’clock a meeting on Social Purity 
was addressed by Drusilla Wilson. 

A. B. Wasson. 


SAMUEL Baker, of Friends’ Mission at 
Hoshangabad, India, is, we regret very 
much to learn, quite prostrated with over- 
work. 















Cuuzo Catru, the Japanese student at 
Earlham College, was kindly invited by 
Dwight Lellody, in company with a num- 
ber of his countrymen and a few Chinese 
students, to attend the Students’ Confer- 
ence at Northfield as his guest. This he 
accepted and after spending two weeks 
pleasantly and ‘profitably at Northfield, 
C. Caifu came to New York and engaged 
for several days in mission work among 
the Chinese in that city. From there he 
went to Philadelphia and was the inter. 
esting and welcome guest of a member 
of our Association, attending our-meetings 
for worship and discipline as they came 
in course. His ministry on those occa 
sions was acceptable and edifying, and we 
are rejoiced to believe that when his course 
of study in America is concluded he will 
become a most valuable helper in the 
Japan mission. —M. W. H. in Friends’ 
Missionary Advocate. 





LADY H. SOMERSET ON SOUL REST 





In laying the foundation stone of a Sal: 
vation Barracks at Tottenham, Lady 
Henry Somerset gave what Zhe War Cry 
calls ‘‘a most eloquent, elevating, and 
spiritual address.’” Commenting on the 
twenty-third Psalm, her ladyship said, 
what the soul wanted and what the world 
wanted, was rest, and this could alone be 
found in the bosom of the Good Shepherd. 
She had been to see a lady in one of the 
most splendid mansions of London, which 
was filled with beautiful pictures and 
statues, exotic plants, and every luxury, 
but she declared that her life was one long 
empty dream. She had no rest in her 
soul; she was without Christ. What 4 
contrast to the poor old blind woman, If 
a broken down hut on the West Coast of 
Scotland, to whom she had said, ‘Oh, 
Kitty, how miserable you must be here 
alone!’’ ‘* Miserable!’’ she exclaimed 
in astonishment, ‘I'm the child of 4 
King, and I'm only waiting a little while 
until He shall call me home.”’ She hill 
rest, and was happy. 
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Your labor js not in vain in the Lords 
I Cor. xv. 58. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


A Boy’s Essay ON ToTAL ABSTINENCE. 
—I abstain from alcoholic drinks because, 
if ] would excel as a cricketer. Grace says, 
«¢ Abstain ;”’ as a walker, Weston says, 
<* Abstain ;’’ as an oarsman, Hanlon says, 
«« Abstain ;” as a swimmer, Webb says, 
«« Abstain ;” as a missionary, Livingstone 
says, ‘‘ Abstain ;’* as a doctor, Clark says, 
«« Abstain ;’’ as a preacher, Farrar says, 
«* Abstain’? Asylums, prisons and work. 
houses repeat the cry, ‘* Abstain !’’— 
Australian Sunday School Teacher. 


In ENGLAND, as in this country, the in- 
fluenza disturbance has seriously affected 
the health of many who were its victims. 
At the late meeting of the British Medical 
Association, Dr. Norman Kerr read a 
paper on ‘Alcohol in Influenza,” in 
which he expressed the deliberate opinion 
that the mortality in influenza had been 
considerably heightened by the free ad 
ministration of intoxicants. Though he 
occasionally in his professional practice 
prescribes alcohol, it is with the strictest 
limitations, and he protested most em- 
phatically against the misuse of medical 
authority in the recommendation, in non- 
medical journals, of the med'cinal use of 
intoxicating liquors. Heaffirmed that by 
their narcotic action alcoholic intoxicants 
added to the deep depression of the ob- 
scure poison producing influenza symp- 
toms, the further depression from the al- 
coholic poison.—Mational Temperance 
Advocate. 


THE OCCASION of the opening of the 
new Assize Courts at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, was availed of by Lord Coleridge to 
xpress his sense of the importance of the 
powers entrusted to magistrates in the ad- 
ministration of the Licensing Acts. Ata 
time when so many earnest workers are 
anxiously looking to see whether the de- 
cision in the case of Sharpe v. Wakefield 
will have any marked effect in the forth- 
coming Brewster Sessions, the sentiments 
expressed by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England are of the greatest importance. 
In charging the Grand Jury he said, ‘ If 
I can convey to the minds of the gentle- 
men around me, who have influence in 
their various localities, with one tithe or 
‘one hundreth part of the force that I have 
had it brought tomy own mind, the mis- 
chief of the results of drink, they would 
feel that the one great duty they owe to 
the country as magistrates would be, as far 
as they could, to diminish that which fed 
and generated crime.’’—J/onthly Record. 


The following paragraphs are taken 
from the London Christian : 

A BOOKLET, ‘‘Something for You,” 
containing a letter from the committee of 
the Friends’ Temperance Union to young 
people, may be profitably distributed in 
schocls and Bands of Hope. Copies can 
can be had from F. Dymond, Friends’ In- 
stitute, 13 Bishopsgate street Without, 

- E, London. 


THe Prince or Waxes has again been 
Solicited to allow the erection of a public 








house on his estate at Sandringham, and 
has again refused the request. 


THE NaTIONAL Coffee Tavern Associa- 
tion recently held a well-attended, and in- 
fluential conference at Bristol. The re- 
port recognized the necessity for better 
provision of good and cheap temperance 
refreshments at every important railway 
station ; and for securing passengers’ safety 
by minimising the drinking temptations 
of railway employees. 


THE STATE OF GEORGIA enjoys a strict 
Local Option law, with the result that 1o1 
counties out of 136 have banished the 
liquor traffic. The Mayor of Cedartown, 
in that State, says that under Prohibition 
the people of the town are sober and in- 
dustrious; crime, since Préhibition pre. 
vailed, has decreased three-fourths, drunk- 
ards have been made sober men, and one 
policeman finds little to do with 3500 
people, though under license two were 
needed for 800 people. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, a city of about 
60,000 inhabitants, in the early part of 
last year adopted local Prohibition, and the 
first week of no license was signalized by 
an empty police court and a quiet and 
peace hitherto unknown. This year the 
citizens agreed to try high license in sev- 
enty seven saloons. On the first Saturday 
and Sunday it is reported the streets were 
full of drunken men, and on Monday 
morning forty eight persons were charged 
with drunkenness, the largest number ever 
known in the city. 

A great Temperance demonstration, at 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson and others 
spoke, was held last Monday afternoon, 
in Victoria- park, to celebrate the decision 
in the case of Sharpe v. Wakefield. Seven 
platforms had been arranged for, but only 
five were used, many of the speakers being 
kept away by the weather. One of the 
platforms was occupied by the Women’s 
Temperance Association and the labor 
leaders. There was also a largely-attended 
Jéte in connection with the West London 
Band of Hope Union, in the grounds of 
Fulham Palace, kindly thrown open for 
the occasion by the Bishop of London. 

At the meeting of the Medical Associa- 
tion in Bournemouth, Dr. Norman Kerr 
brought up the report of the Inebriates’ 
Legislation Committee, and pointed out 
that the Government had taken a step to 
effectually nip in the bud the growing form 
of inebriety caused by the drinking of me- 
thylated spirit in the north of Ireland, by 
rendering such spirit more nauseous, and 
by looking strictly after the vendors. He 
argued that it was the duty of medical men 
and the State to take effectual means to 
render the present imperfect Habitual In- 
ebriate Act a real genuine measure, by 
placing those habitually prone to drink- 
ing under proper treatment. 
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THEREFORE thou art inexcusable,O man, 
whosoever thou art, that judgest: for where- 
in thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judgest, dost the 
same things. Rom. ii. 1. " 


From The British Friend, 
THE CAPTAIN AND THE DYING MAN: 


The following incident occured some 
forty or fifty years ago in Blair county, 
Pennsylvania. The particulars were com- 
municated to one of the local newspapers 
by an eye-witness : — 

At the point, this side of the mountain, 
where occurrei the transhipment of pas- 
sengers from the West, was moored a 
canal boat, waiting the train, ere starting 
On its way ‘‘ through’’ to the East. The 
captain of the boat, a tall, rough, sun- 
browned man, stood by his craft, superin-* 
tending the labors of his men, when the 
cars rolled up, and a few minutes after 
a party of about half a dozen gentlemen 
came out, and deliberately walking up to 
the captain, addressed him something after 
this wise :— 

“Sir, we wish to go on east, but our 
further progress depends on you. In the 
cars we have left a sick man, whose pres- 
ence is disagreeable. We have been ap- 
pointed a committee by the passengers to 
ask that you will deny this man a passage 
in your boat. If he goes, we remain ; 
what say you?’’ 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ replied the captain, ‘I 
have heard the passengers through your 
committee. Has the sick man a repre- 
sentative here ?”? 

To this unexpected interrogatory there 
was no answer, when, without a moment’s 
pause, the captain crossed over to the car, 
and entering, beheld in one corner a poor, 
emaciated, worn-out creature whose life 
was nearly eaten up by that canker-worm, 
consumption. The man’s head was bowed 
in his hands and he was weeping. The 
captain advanced and spoke to him kindly. 

“Oh! sir,” said the shivering individ- 
ual, looking up, his face now lit with 
trembling expectations—‘‘are you the 
captain, and will you take me? God help 
me! the passengers look upon me as a 
breathing pestilence, and are so unkind. 
You see, sir, iam dying—but oh! ifI 
am only spared to reach my mother, I 
shall die happy. She lives in Burlington, 
sir, and my journey is more than half 
performed. I am a poor painter, and 
the only child of her in whose arms I wish 
to die !’’ 

‘You shall go,’’ replied the captain, 
“if I lose every passenger for the trip !”’ 

By this time the whole crowd of passen- 
gers were grouped around the boat, with 
their luggage piled up on the path, and 
they themselves awaiting the decision of 
captain before engaging their passage. 

A moment more and the decision was 
made known, as they beheld him coming 
from the cars, with the sick man cradled 
in his arms. Pushing directly through 
the crowd with his dying burden, he or- 
dered a mattress to be prepared in the 
choicest spot of the boat, where he laid 
the invalid with all the care of a parent. 
This done, the captain directed the boat 
to be prepared for starting. 

But a new feeling seemed to possess the 
astonished passengers—that of shame and 
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contrition at their inhumanity. With 
one common impulse they walked aboard 
the boat, and, in a few hours after, another 
committee was sent to the captain, entreat- 
ing his presence among the passengers in 
the cabin. 

He went, and from their midst arose a 
white-haired man, who, with the teardrops 
starting in his eyes, told that rough, sun- 
embrowned man, that he had taught them 
all a lesson—that they felt humbled be- 
fore him, and that they asked his forgive- 
ness. It was a touching scene. The 
fountain of true sympathy was opened 
and its waters welled up, choking the ut- 
terance of all present. 

On the instant a purse was made up for 
the sick man, with a God speed on his 
way home, to die in the arms of his 
mother ! 

The true-hearted captain of the boat 
was General Samuel D. Carns. 


OUR LORD'S DIVINITY. 







The opponent of our faith has created 
a great deal of confusion by asking for a 
distinct declaration of Christ’s proper Di- 
vinity made by Himself, and in words be- 
yond question. Now the best proofs are 
iene to be found,—not so much in clear-cut, 
formal propositions, like the definitions of 
a catechism,—but in words and deeds that 
assume His Divinity, z. ¢., in words that 
could never have been spoken, and deeds 
that could not have been done, had the 
speaker and the actor been less than God. 
Looking for these calm assumptions of one- 
ness with the Father, we find the following: 
I. One of the shortest, and most effec 
tive, proofs of our Lord’s Divinity is seen 
in the great invitation of Matt. xi. 28. 
** Come unto Me, all, &c , and I will give 
you rest.”’ He offers rest ; but who can 
give rest,—full and continuous rest,—to 
even one fellow man? Who but God has 
at ever measured the vastness of the heart’s 
a) wants? Who but God can supply these ? 
II. Every presentation of Himself, by 
Christ, as a supreme object of trust and 
: devotion was one of the strongest asser- 
eae tions possible of his oneness with the Father. 
In all his teaching Jesus claims absolute 
trust and devotion. 
by ‘believing’? Him merely, as they 


from God—they must ‘‘ believe z’’ Him, 


tion. 


none other than God. 


Men are not saved 
might if He were only a teacher come 


z. ¢., they must commit themselves to Him 
with such decisive trust and devotion as 
to confess Him at all hazards, and to fol- 
low Him at any cost, even though it in- 
volve loss of father, mother, wife or child, 
land or life. Now, such entire confidence 
and love would be simple idolatry if of- 
fered to any but the Creator Himself; so 
that if Jesus be not God He is a usurper. 

III. Our Lord’s proclamation of Him- 
self as the appointed judge of all man- 
kind (Matt. xxv. 31-46 ; John v. 21, 22) 
puts the nature of his claims beyond ques- 


The just judge of all mankind can be 


We need not, then, be over anxious as 
to our Lord’s explicit, verbal claims to 
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essential divinity, statements which unbe- 
lievers are apt to explain away. We have 
a stronger line of defence. In assuming 
a Divine capability for universal friend- 
ship, in offering Himself as an object of 
supreme trust, and in proclaiming Himself 
as the appointed Judge of all mankind, 
Jesus stands before us as God manifest in 
the flesh.—J. P. Clark, in the Chrsitian. 













RURAL. 

DestTrucTIVE Locusts.—Since the 
great ‘‘grasshopper years’’ of 1873-76 
there have been frequent outbreaks of 
comparatively local species, as well asa 
few cases in which small swarms of the 
Rocky Mountain locust have flown out 
into the subpermanent region and have 
occasioned some damage for a year or so. 
The most notable cases have been the 
outbreaks of the lesser migratory locust in 
New Hampshire in 1883 and 1889, the 
extraordinary multiplication of the devas- 
tating locust in California in 1885, the 
increasé of local species in Texas in 1887, 
the multiplication of a chance swarm of 
the Rocky Mountain species in a re- 
stricted locality in Minnesota in 1888, 
and last year’s damage in Idaho by sev- 
eral non-migratory species combined. 

For a number of years the first and 
second reports of the United States En- 
tomological Commission, which contained 
the results of the labors of the Commis- 
sion upon the Rocky Mountain locust, 
have been out of print, and yet with 
every renewed alarm caused by locusts 
there has been a great demand upon the 
entomological division of the United 
States Agricultural Department for infor- 
mation, which could only be supplied by 
correspondence or by publishing the in- 
formation in local newspapers. Fora time 
the demand was filled by supplying the 
annual report of the Department for 1877, 
which contained bodily the chapters upon 





















































































port. 
also soon exhausted. 







latest rumors, and found that considera- 
ble damage was being done, and that the 


















Entomologist. 












has revealed. 












remedies from the first Commission re- 
The supply of this document was 


The fact that Mr. Bruner, in his last 
summer’s trip to Idaho, investigated the 


farmers were not acquainted with even 
the most rudimentary measures for pro- 
tection and remedy, showed the necessity 
of publishing a condensed and practical 
account of the species which become seri- 
ously injurious from time to time, and of 
republishing in as brief a form as possible 
the matter on remedies and preventives 
from the reports mentioned. The result 
is the publication by the Government of 
a bulletin on ‘‘Destructive Locusts,’’ pre- 
pared by Prof. C. V. Riley, Government 
This bulletin is, in fact, 
a reproduction of matter already pub- 
lished, but now inaccessible for dissemi- 
nation, and which, from its nature, has a 
permanent value, together with such ad- 
ditional facts as subsequent experience 
It contains no technical 
matter whatsoever, and the farmer will be 
able to recognize the different species 
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from the figures which accompany the 
consideration of each. 

The portion which relates to remedies, 
while drawn up for use against the Rocky 


to other migratory locusts, as well as to 
the non-migratory species. Detailed de. 
scriptions of the various machines which 
were given in the original reports are, for 
the most part, omitted, in the belief that 
the figures themselves will be sufficiently 
suggestive for the purpose. In point of 
fact, many of these machines, especially 
the more complicated, while serviceable, 
cannot be recommended to the average 
farmer dealing with the locust plague, 
and experience has shown that those sim- 
ple forms providing for the use of coal oit 
and coal tar are, on the whole, the most 
efficacious against the unfledged insects. 
It is, therefore, to this portion of the bul- 
letin that Professor Riley particularly calls 
the attention of those needing the infor- 
mation contained in it. But little experi- 
ence of practical value has been had since 
the last great invasion. Hence little has 
been added to this section of the bulletin 
beyond a brief description of the trapping 
system used in Cyprus against the migra- 
tory locusts of the Old World, and an ac- 
count of the bran-arsenic mash remedy 
used in California in 1885 against the 
devastating locust.— Science. 


New Use For THE Hop Vine.—The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle says, on the author-- 
ity of J. R. Jackson, of Kew: ‘*The appli- 
tation of the hop for the production of a 
non-intoxicating beverage is a novelty 
that has attracted some attention ob late, 
It is stated that an Assam tea planter, at 
the close of the last hop season, settled 
down on the Medway, near Maidstone, 
and with drying machines and tea rollers, 
as used in Assam, succeeded in making@ 
kind of tea, which, though it cost twice 
the price of excellent Indian or Chinese 
tea, is likely to become an important arti- 
cle for mixing with the better known bev: 
erage of that name. The infusion is said 
to contain all the tonic, soothing, an@ 
nutritive properties of the hop, and whem 
mixed with tea proper, counteracts its 
astringent and tanning properties. A 
company has been formed in London for 
the sale of this tea, and it is now to be 
obtained from any grocer. A sample is 
shown in the Kew Museum.” 






































































SPINACH.—Very few amateurs know 
how to raise a first-class grade of spinach, 
and yet nothing is easier. It should be 
sown about the time or a little before for- 
est leaves color in fall. It grows them 
very rapidly under the temperate autump 
weather. In the winter it requires a very 
light covering of straw, so light indeed 
that we can see the green leaves fairly 
well through the covering. The plant 
itself is hardy, no frost injures it. The 
use of the straw is chiefly to keep the frost 
from pulling it out of the ground and to 
keep the leaves from discoloring. No 
soil can well be too rich for this plant 
the richer the soil the larger and more tel- 
der the leaves. —Mechans’ Monthly. 
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HYGIENIC WORTH OF WOODS. 


—— 


That floods follow the reckless destruc- 


tion of forests, that they diminish in fre- 


quency and in volume when replanting 
has restored the atmospheric equilibrium, 
are facts acknowledged nowhere more 
frankly than in Austro-Hungary and 
Italy, where the annual Uederschwem- 
mung or fiumana has long been traced to 
improvident tree-felling, and where legis- 
lative enactment in the re-afforesting of 
districts is tardily checking the evil at its 
source. An example of how the bane is 
produced and how it yields to the proper 
antidote is furnished by Savoy and Nice 
—a region visited annually with inunda- 
tions of increasing intensity till 1861, 
when it was ceded to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, who forthwith began to restore the 
woods of which its hillsides had been 
stripped, and succeeded so well that its 
present equipoise between rainfall and 
evaporation renders drought or flood alike 
a rare and exceptional phenomenon. 

The value of the forest in preventing 
such frightful atmospheric vicissitudes as 
the sudden and prolonged downpours 
which periodically bring ruin and death 
to the riversides of Austria, Hungary and 
Italy, is not its only title to the consider- 
ation of State Medicine. It has a hygi- 
enic importance of its own, not only for 
the air we breathe, but for the soil on 
which we live. This was admirably set 
‘forth at the International Congress just 
‘closed at Vienna on the Land and Forest 
in their Economic Bearings, where Prof. 
Ebermayer, of Munich, read a Carefully 
thought out and lucidly expressed paper 
on the “Hygienic Worth ot Woods.”’ He 
declines fo endorse the traditional induc- 
tion that the atmosphere of the forest has 
proportionately more oxygen and less car- 
‘bon than that of the treeless plain. His 
‘long and patient researches failed to elicit 
‘confirmation of this theory, finding as he 
did that, comparatively speaking, the 
‘wooded area was not more rich in oxygen 
‘than the non-wooded. Planting the thor- 
~oughfares of great cities with trees effects, 
he maintains, no chemical improvement 
in the air, but it has a most beneficial 
result on the soil. Vegetable growth pre- 
vents the evolution of noxions gases, and 
wherever trees are grouped together in 
considerable quantity, there we find bac- 
terial development minimized. Miquel, 
for instance, observed that the air in the 
center of Paris contains, on an average, 
3,910 bacteria per cubic meter, while the 
air in the parks of that city contains, on 
an average, only 425. Trees, moreover, 
act as barriers against trying winds and 
air Currents, the careful planting of spe- 
cial spots having made residence possible 
where formerly none but the robust could 
live, In populous cities they intercept and 
detain in their foliage the grosser particles 
—as of soot and street dust—which are 
apt to load the air. Not only so, but 
they shade the soil; they make and keep 
It Cool, they afford a grateful shelter in 


summer, and their verdure soothes like an 
-eye-douche. 

































But away from towns aud cities, the 
forest region has a hygienic value peculiar 
to itself. Its atmosphere, relatively richer 
in ozone than that of the unwooded plain, 
has a neutralizing power over septic gases, 
and its influence on the neurotic patient 
is found by physicians to be favorable 
precisely from this property. On jaded 
systems, enfeebled by brain-fag, the air, 
the scenery, the stillness of the forest 
have—not less than the ocean, with its 
silent highways—a sedative, while greatly 
exhilarating virtue. ‘* Who has not ex- 
perienced,’’ says Prof. Ebermayer, ‘‘a 
tranquilizing yet exalting impression in 
the dome-shaped forest canopy, with its 
stem-like pillars, its glades stretching 
down in the form of cathedral aisles, its 
hundredfold gradations of green flecked 
with light and shadow, its solemn qui- 
etude, like that of some religious sanctu- 
ary? Who has not felt his spirits soothed, 
his emotions tempered, his sentiments 
ennobled, in such an atmosphere and in 
such a scene?’’ The first beginnings of 
psychical disturbance, he maintains, have 
been effectively becalmed by moving the 
patient to the vicinity of these asylums of 
Nature; nor can we forget what Byron 
gained from ‘‘Ravenna’s immemorial 
wood,’’ or Milton from the forest scenes 
he has transferred to ‘*‘ Comus. ’’—Zon- 
don Lancet. 





WHAT WE ALL BELIEVE. 


The Moral Government of God, the In- 
carnation and the Atonement of our Bless- 
ed Lord, the guidance of the Comforter, the 
future life of the soul, the Divine Society 
on earth and in Heaven; these are the 
root doctrines of Christianity. It is an 
absolute perversion of the facts to say 
that they have ever been denied by the 
Christian Church. They have, as a mat- 
ter of history, been held semper, udbique, 
ab omnibus. . These are the medicines 
unceasingly offered for the healing of the 
nations. 

So, then, while thankfully recognizing 
that the Holy Spirit is ever leading the 
Church into fuller knowledge, let us be- 
ware of that idolatry of change and that 
complacent self laudation which are such 
conspicuous features of our own time. 
We are “ the heirs of all the ages.”” True ; 
but let us remember that, if we are heirs, 
we have an inheritance transmitted to us 
which it is our bounden duty to guard, 
and to pass on unimpaired to those 
who shall come after us. ‘Keep that 
which is committed to thee ;’’ said St. 
Paul to Timothy,’’ ‘‘ and turn away from 
profane babblings.’ We are not going 
to reject the eternal laws of justice, truth, 
charity, because conscience has often made 
mistakes ; are we going to be so mad as 
to reject the highest truths about himself 
which God has revealed to men through 
his church, merely because the Church 
has made mistakes? God forbid. 

J. H. Bernarp, B. D. 





DANCING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE FRIEND: 

Dear Friend—The information thy cor- 
respondent of last month alludes to, viz., 
the starting of a dancing class for young 
Friends in London, has been a cause of 
regret to many, and has already done 
harm to some of those in whom we feel 
an affectionate interest. 

There is great need at the present time 
for faithful expression as to decision about 
those ‘‘ hindering things’’ which meet 
our young people as they start in life, and 
as to which each one must take a definite 
stand. 

I am thankful one loyal young heart 
has had the courage of her convictions, 
and has written the protest in thy last— 
signed ‘‘ A Young Friend.” 

Her letter is very valuable, and the 
grounds upon which Aer decision was 
made are clear, forcible, and concise, and 
will, I trust, be the means of help to a 
weaker brother or sister. 

Thy correspondent asks, ‘‘ What is the 
opinion of older Friends ?” 

I would answer, they feel great regret 
that it should ever have been established, 
and see with concern the effect already 
produced upon some. We have amongst 
us a large number of devoted and earnest 
young Friends who have met and over- 
come much which has already assailed 
them on the right hand and on the left, 
to draw them from allegiance unto their 
King. Some of these have passed through 
much conflict before they could decide 
for themselves that the path of self-denial 
on this matter is the only safe one for 
theur. 

There are, however, other young Friends 
whose hearts have been stirred by the earn- 
est words of some of our ministers during 
our Yearly Meeting, with whom the Holy 
Spirit is even now striving, who linger 
with indecision at the threshold of what 
may be a happy life of joyful consecration 
and service, because of this stumbling-block 
placed in their path by some of their own 
companions and friends. 

If these latter could but see the an- 
guish of spirit brought upon some who 
have yielded in this matter against their 
own inward convictions, and seen the evil 
effect produced upon others by the spirit 
of worldliness to which they have thus 


‘been introduced, they would pause and 


consider before they placed before their 
young friends the suggestion that they 
should join this dancing class. 

Young people need recreation, intellect- 
ual companionship, and allowable social 
pleasures, and those who come up for a 
time to our great metropolis, and are thus 
away from home and friends, have a spe- 
cial claim upon our sympathy and loving 
interest. Many of our older members 


make these heartily welcome to their 
homes, upon evenings given up ‘o social 
and religious meetings combined. More 
might yet be done in this direction with 
advantage. 

The letter before alluded to is so full, 
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and so clear, that I think it might be very 
helpful if reprinted and circulated as a 
small leaflet. 
I am, thine sincerely, 
A MOTHER oF Sons. 
—London Friend. 





Correspondence. 





EmiLy R. Bassett Batiou, daughter 
of William Bassett, writes from Woon- 
socket, R. I., to correct a statement cun- 
cerning William Bassett in our number of 
8 mo. 20, that he ‘‘ was requested to 
remove his family to this place 
from Vermont and was maintained by 
wealthy friends, thus foreshadowing the 
pastoral system.’’ Emily R. B. Ballou 
informs us that her father supported him- 
self by teaching in a day school, which 
he continued until disabled by illness 
eight months before his death ; his earn- 
ings in school sufficing to pay his expenses 
during that illness and those of his fu- 
neral. He died in 1835. 





THE WILD WHITE ROSE. 





It was peeping through the brambles, 
That little wild, white rose, 

Where the hawthorn hedge was planted 
My garden to enclose. 

All beyond was fern or heather 
On the breezy open moor ; 

And within was sun and shelter, 

' And the wealth of beauty’s store ; 

But I did not heed the fragrance 
Of flower or of tree, 

For my eyes were on that rosebud, 
And it grew too high for me. 


"Tis wiser far to number 

The blossoms at my feet, 
Than ever to be sighing 

For just one bud more sweet. 


My sunbeams ard my shadows 
Fall from a pierced Hand; 

I can better trust His wisdom, 
Since His heart I understand, 

And maybe in the morning, 
When His blessed face I see, 

He will tell me why my white rose 
Grew just too high for me ! 





No ONE is accused by Fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto his own. 
LONGFELLOW, 


Died. 











FARMER.—James Farmer was born near 
Augusta, Ga., in 1802, and fell asleep Third 
mo, 17th, 1891, in the 89th year of his age. 
His ancestors came from England during the 
early part of the seventeenth century. His 
grandfather took an active part in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. In 1805 his father decided, 
on account of slavery, to leave the South. 
He moved to Ohio and settled in Columbi- 
ana county, becoming one of the pioneers of 
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the Society of Friends in what is now Ohio | 


Yearly Meeting. In 1818 the family moved 
to Salineville, O., where James grew to man- 
hood, In 1837 he was married to Meribah 
Butler, a sister of the late John Butler. This 
happy union continued for upward of 57 
years and was blessed with seven children, 
five of whom are living. 

James Farmer was an active business man 
for seventy years, and during this long pe- 
riod he carried his religious principles into his 
business. In his life we had an emphasis 
given to the ennobling influence of the Chris- 
tian faith, and how that faith is the underly- 
ing and sustaining force of a truly successful 
life. 

He was a loving and devoted husband, a 
kind and indulgent father, and a true fol- 
lower of Christ. He gave liberally to Chris- 
tian projects and charities ; always kind and 
considerate to the poor and needy. 

He was a strong adherent to the principles 
of the Society of Friends, and his life was a 
constant testimony to the truth of the teach- 
ings of George Fox, He was a leader among 
his brethren in the church, Icoked up to as a 
sate adviser in the administration of the gov- 
ernment of the church. 

He gave expression to his readiness to meet 
death in the significant expression, “ My sins 
have gone on before me to judgment.” Yet 
he trusted not in himself, saying at times, 
“Tt is all of mercy! It is all of mercy!” 


CHASE.—Anna Gove Chase was born at 
Weare, N. H., in 1809, died at Annieville, 
Iowa, Third month 30, 1891, aged 82 years. 
Her parents were exemplary Friends, and 
she was educated according to the usages of 
that church, She was married to Nathan G, 
Chase in 1830, In 1847 they moved to Bucks 
county, Penn.; returning after two years, 
they settied at Manchester, N. H. Deprived 
of Friends’ “meeting, they held devotional 
meetings in the family. In 1853 they re- 
moved to Muscatine, Iowa, and after a year, 
to Winneshiek county, thence in 1870 to 
Clay county, as pioneers, their three remain- 
ing sons and two daughters settling near 
them. In 1882 her husband passed away, 
She was not able to go to meetings much, 
but often expressed great comfort in a union 
prayer-meeting at their house. For the last 
year she failed rapidly ; but she was always 
gentle, child-like and patient. For many 


years she has been prepared for the change, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.--Latest U. 
S. Government Food Retort. 
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We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


ation’”’ is our purpose. 
At your service 
E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 





WANTED—A NURSERY GOVER 

ness to take charge of four young chil. 
dren. Apply (stating salary, experienée 
&c.) to Mrs. G. H. Emmort, Johns Hop. 
kins Universitv. Baltimore, Md, 


An Institution of National Reputation, on * 
Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
=,na shorthand, 


(Beoord Building, 2d, $d & 4th Ploors.) 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
For years an annual enrolment of more 
than a thousand students. 1265 students last 
year. A Faculty of thirty specialists. ; 
Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions, 
Private Classes in German and French. 
College Annual, Graduating Exercises, and 
Enrolment Blanks, on application to , 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, PH. D. 
Principal and Founder, 
Graduates successfully assisted to positions 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SELLING 6 OF 
THE 


Will reogive tm paper 2 leth-Bound ene fy . 
Sunday eol Library free. ia 
ohocges in which one may see how grand one may become,”-- Weele® 
Christian Advocate. ; 
Pye pny apna eer Ne nr Ag ne 
“ Well-told for —— Times. 
“ Holds the reader by its interest to close. ”"—Sunday-Sehool World. 
«Saleraan oe Gan So ibeee deoend cos an bomen aa 
“No more dear, no faith more clearand true, no humen love @@? 
Soom more terse.” — Denver Daily News. : 
“Got it and read it, and let the children and neighbors read it."—Beke 
Paper. Send for Sample, . 
CHRISTIAN ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIET! 
810 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia. f 
“An effective Mustration of s sublime principle.”—Rev. @. D. 
ES “ A sincere bit of work, full of true and tender feeling 
into fundamental moral principles.”— Rew. Philip & Mozom. a 
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LICE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT 
West Chester, Pa. Agent for 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Qu 
terly Examiner. Two former $1.50 eachpe 
ear; Examiner, $1.66, all in advane 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 


@@ When answering advert 
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ments, you will confer a favor uy 
the publisher by mentioning 
“Priends’ Review.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiGn.—Vinth mo, 3.—Advices from 
Melbourne state that the Victorian Legisla- 
ture has passed the Federation bill, at the 
same time adopting an amendment ex- 
cluding New Zealand from the Federation. 

The New South Wales Legislature, by a 
vote of 61 to 47, has rejected a motion in 
favor of protective duties. ; 

Ninth mo. 4-—Three days of sunshine 
have averted the threatened disaster in the 
Valley of the Drave. The progress of the 
landslide has slackened. The rocks block- 
ing the current have been blown up with dy- 
namite, and the channels, which have been 
embanked, are carrying off the imprisoned 
water, 

Another riot broke out at Ichang, China, 
on the 2d inst. All of the mission and for- 
eign property was burned. No particulars 
are reported, 

It is semi-officially announced that Tur- 
key’s agreement with Russia, arising out of 
the Moscowa incident, permits vessels of the 
Black Sea Volunteer fleet, carrying con- 
victs guarded by soldiers, bound to the 
Pacific, to pass through the Dardanelles, on 
the Russian Embassy advising the Porte and 
obtaining its consent. Vessels carrying dis- 
charged soldiers returning home unarmed, 
will be allowed to pass through the Darda- 
nelles on a satisfactory declaration by the 
commander of each vessel. This agreement 
does not affect existing treaties, 


Ninth mo. 5.—The House of Representa- 
tives of New Zealand has passed a bill grant- 
ing residential suffrage to women and quali 
fying women for election to Parliament. 

It is stated that the dismissal of the Turk- 
ish Ministry was due to the Sultan's discon- 
tent at the spread of brigandage in Turkey, 
the recent outrages upon foreigners com- 
mitted by Turkish brigands and the demand 
for indemnity for such outrages brought by 
the German and French Ambassadors repre- 
senting the powers, whose subjects have suf- 
fered by this lawlessness, The Sultan com- 
plained of the inefhcient measures taken by 
the Ministry to suppress brigandage, and it 
is understood that a campaign will be opened 
at once to suppress this lawlessness. 


Ninth mo. 7—It is stated that troops to 
the number of 150,000 have been ordered to 
Warsaw. This brings the numbér of the 
Russian forces on the Polish frontier up to 
500,000, 

In a letter just made public, William E. 
Gladstone writes in favor of increased repre- 
sentation of labor in Parliament, but depre- 
cates the formation of a labor party ; his ob- 
Jection being on the ground that if every 
class of the community exercise the right to 
form a party, a queer Parliament would be 
the result, 

Domestic,— Ninth mo. 2..—The recipro- 


city treaty with Spain went into effect on the 
Ist inst, 
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In regard to the Nicaragua Canal satisfac- 
tory progress is said to have been made. 
The pier at Graytown, Nicaragua, has been 
extended to the length of 1030 feet and the 
dredging of the channels has been continued. 
Piles of Carolina pine have been used in 
Constructing the breakwater, but owing to the 
presence of the teredo or ship worm,the piling 
1s to be filled in with stone, The right of way 
18 said to be cleared fully ten miles. 


Ninth mo. 3.—The financial condition of 
the Government of Guatemala is said to be 
eae bad. The troops threaten to revolt un- 
ess they are paid; the President claims that 
money will be forthcoming and that he is ar- 
Tanging a loan in Paris, 


Six masked men took possession of a train 
on the Southern Pacific Railway at Del Rio 
Station, Texas, about midnight on gth mo. 1. 
The mail and express cars were riddled with 
bullets, and the express car was broken open 
by means of a dynamite cartridge, The ex- 
press safe was then rifled, the train being de- 
layed several hours while the robbers were 
at work. Horses were in readiness and the 
men rode off with thousands of dollars, sev- 
eral sacks of mail and registered packages, 
and escaped into Mexico. 

Ninth mo, 4.—The Georgia Senate have 
passed the House bill disqualifying physi- 
cians addicted to drink from the practice of 
their profession. It is thought the Governor 
approves the bill. 

The precise U. S. Treasury figures are as 
follows: Net balance Sept. 1st, 1891, was 
$60,274 395, exclusive of the $100,000,000 of 
the gold reserve. 

It is said that the town of Argonia, Kansas, 
is officered and run entirely by women. 

Ninth mo, 5.—Advices received at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, from members of the Gla- 
zier expedition state that the party has dis- 
covered two tributaries to Elk Lake at the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, which: are not 
laid down on any map. The expedition is 
now located at Camp Trost, on the shore of. 
the Elk Lake, and surveying parties are not- 
ing the depth, velocity, length and other pe- 
culiarities of all Mississippi river feeders. 

The Government rain-making experiments 
in Texas are to be resumed at El Paso on the 


15th inst., “on a grander scale than any yet 


made,” 

Ninth mo. 7.—The Ohio Southern R. R. Co. 
contemplates building an extension from 
Springfield to Lima a distance of 70 miles. 
$250,000 are practically assured and it is 
thought an equal sum can be assured from 
townships along the line. 


growtya CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don’t do it 
BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


Rixe Buckt£ at hip“ 
Figen Bar 


fastened 
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ice FERRIS BROS. 

“ Manufacturers, : 
NEW YORK. 





YEARLY MEETINGS IN [{89I. 


Western, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo. 18. 
Indiana, Richmond, Ind., 9 mo, 30. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 10 mo. 9. 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., t1 mo. 6. 


Plain Coats 


TO ORDER. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





109 N. Tenth St. 





COLORADO LOANS 


I hunt and report upon First-class Mortgages on strictly inside properties in the 
rapidly growing cities of Denver, Pueblo and Colo. Springs. Being on the spot 
and acting as Agent for and in the interest of Eastern Investors, I am able to person- 
ally investigate and cull the best Loans offered by Loan Companies and agents in 


this desirable field. 


PICKED MORTGAGES purchased this way in the above cities, combine 
the finest security, with interest at 7 per cent. and § per cent. per annum. 


For particulars, address, 


References by Permission. 
First National Bank, Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Henry Haines, 512 Walnut Street, Phila. 
Chas. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


WM. C. ALLEN, 


Box 575, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





™ GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


TRUST CO. 





Hxecutes Trusts, 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 





Oares for Real Hatate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B, GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE TUCKERBISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 








ARVIS-CONKLIN. 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


‘CAPITAL, . . $1.500,000.00 
‘SURPLUS *"*Pieis** 303,424.86 


Offer for sale to investors. Six per-cent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto d 
‘the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 

market. 

For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


‘Invest Your Money Carefully, 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 


5 to 6% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 
New York City and Brooklyn Property. 
Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 60 
per cent. of value. 
‘6% % CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from 
$100 to $10,000 running from 1 to 3 years, 
amply secured. 


@% COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
@% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


@%% DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Co.; examined and licensed by the 
oats Department of the State of New 

ork. 


Write for particulars as to the above and know for 
‘yourself the merit of the security you purchase, to 


RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 
Room 1035. Ne 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE HOME sssociarion 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
ASSETS, - - - $650,000. 


Loans its Money only upon First Mertgages on 
city property, to be repaid in monthly in- 
stallments. 

Issues Six per Cent. Coupon Certificates which 
also share in profits. 


Redeems its own certificates on 30 days notice. 
Conservative investors appreciate the safety 
and profit resulting from these methods. 


roysaee” HF. NEWHALL, caster Stice 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


Money placed with this Association will earn nearly three times 
as much as in an Eastern Savings Bank. 
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are invited to look into that branch of the Trust De: 
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AMERICAN FIR 
INVESTORS INSURANCE COMPANY, x 


Mortgages 
Bonds 9” 


a % 
StOCkS 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


in every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
al jurity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent, interest. 

‘We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
cont.ol, The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we hhave ever offered, and more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years. We can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,000 pet 
rons. We are under the supervision of the Banking 
partment of New York State. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON. Manager, 


PAYING 









[Ninth mo, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
| 308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL ........0000000s00++- 500,000,098 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims ..........2+.eee00+++1, 994,685.25 


Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 


$2,950,394.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 














DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles 2. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin 


Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8, Whelen. 





gas When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 


the Friends’ Review. 





HARVEY, ILL §- 


LOOK AT THE PICTURES. 


3. Craver, Steele & Austin and Austin and Grinnel Wagon Works. 
2. Water Works and Power House for Electric R. R. 
3. French's Hotel and Hall, 
4. Harvey office of Walter Thomas Mills & Co.; Stee office, 16r LaSalle St 
5 Works of the Buda Foundry and Manufacturing Co. 
Photographic View of Calumet River ON ACADEMY ADDITION. 
7. First Bui a f the Harvey Steel Car Co. 
8. Union Churc 
9. Harvey Industrial Academy, Located ON ACADEMY ADDITION. 
10. Bank and Hall. 
rt. Atkinson Steel and Spring Works 
12. Automatic Mower and Manufacturing Co. 


Academy Addition 


on which the HARVEY INDUSTRIAL ACADEMY in 
built, is located between 147th Street and Calumet River. 

at No. 9intheillustrations .The completion of this building 
the opening of the Fall term, will la 


ely increase the value of 


TE all property in Harvey. The President of one of the largest 


»/ 1. “-@- eae Seti reel 


itis in 


nearest to t 
mile of river frontage. Lots from $200 and upward. 
to suit, We will 1 readers of the Friends’ Review a 


manufacturing concerns in Harvey said that the com 

this institution would add more to the Real Estate values 

the coming of all the manufactories now located there. Thos 
rchase nowin ACADEMY ADDITION buy at first prices, 

this Addition that the Manager of the Pullman Palace 

Car Co. of New Orleans has purchased 48 lots. Houses 

erected on this Addition rent for 30 per cent of cost of house 

lot. These are opportunities for investment seldom offered, 

is crossed ! the pro Elevated Road to the city. It a 

a 


e World's Fair Site, a 15 minutes’ ride ; over 


the whole of Harvey free. 


= a 


-am’1R. Shipley, Henry Haines Richard Wood. James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm. Longstre 
. Wistar Brown, ‘Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, FredericCollin, Israel Morris, ° Philip 0. 
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SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. A . WIN Presi ctuary 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULED Tron — ae : 
DIRECTORS. 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS & CO., 


-161 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHLL 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- = $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - = + = + $25,377,693.77 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is all a powered it 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, for the tasthtaly 
.of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish pa Security. ; on 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com . OWNERS OF REAL ESTAS 
ent which has the care of this description of property. Itis prestied ov 
y assistants. Some of them give their undivid 


‘Fhe income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


EE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful perf 


er by an officer learned in the la# 


attention to its care and management. 


th, Asa 8. Wing, Justus O. Strawbridg? 
Garrett, 












